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FOREWORD: THE NEGRO 
IN SPORTS 


MERICANS show tremendous interest in sports. From the 
beginning of the new nation athletic games have appealed to 
the populace. Millions yearly engage in competitive activi- 

ties in youth and vicariously re-live their experiences as spectators or 

auditors. 

The story of the Negro athlete parallels the path of progress of 
the Negro in America towards the goal of complete and unfettered 
citizenship. The term sportsmanship embodies much of the es- 
sence of true democracy. It means fair play and, within the rules 
of sport, doing unto others as you would be done by. 

Fair play in sport has led to many fair practices in other areas of 
living. A part of the tory reaction to freedom and Reconstruction 
was the attempt to eliminate Negroes from competition with Cau- 
casian whites. In the past few years these walls of prejudice have 
been tumbling down. In professional baseball, basketball, football 
and boxing, television portrays hundreds of Negro contestants. Ama- 
teur sports bans are also falling fast. 

In 1942 Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minneapolis—now 
senator—headed a committee of liberal elements to rid the Inter- 
national Bowling Congress of a constitutional provision which re- 
stricted its member associations to “individuals of the White Male 
Sex.” In 1948 the ban was lifted. In 1948, the Amateur Athletic 
Union in Washington, D. C. lifted the bars on “mixed competition 
in boxing and track.” Currently the Negro “scatter-gun” organi- 
zations are battling against the clause in the constitution of the Na- 
tional Trap and Skeet Shooting Association which recognizes a 
“registered tournament to consist of five or more persons except 
those of negroid extraction.” This too is doomed. 

A factor in the liberalizing of American sports has been the pres- 
ence of Negro appointees on the committees controlling boxing or 
athletic contests in many cities and states, notably in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and more recently in 
the District of Columbia. 

Finally because of the need to meet an early deadline for this issue 
of the Necro History BULLETIN, we were compelled to call upon 
our nearest sports authorities to present certain aspects in the history 
of the Negro in sports. They were necessarily limited in time and in 
space. We greatly appreciate their contributions. 

Epwin B. HENDERSON 

Director, Department of Health, 

Physical Education and Safety. 

Public Schools, Division 2, 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


EDWIN BANCROFT HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR OF THE 494-PAGE BOOK, 

THE NEGRO IN SPORTS, WHICH IS 

ON SALE AT THE ASSOCIATION’S 
OFFICE 


EVEN hundred years before 
S the coming of Christ the 
Greeks made glorious the 


Olympic Games. The winners be- 
came national heroes. Often after 
death they were worshipped as mi- 
nor gods. Eventually these honors 
took on intrinsic values and an age 
of professionalism crept up on the 
Greeks and later upon the Romans. 
With the decline and fall of these 
national games came the decline 
and fall of these ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

It was not until 1896 that the 
ideals of the Grecian games were 


By Epwin B. HENDERSON 


revived in a modern beginning of 
the Olympic Games held in Athens, 
Greece. No Negroes were regis- 
tered in the 1896 games. But in 
the 1904 games in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the first colored athlete, 
George Poage of the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club, was entered. He ran 
second to Harry Hillman in both 
the 400 meter race and the 400 
meter hurdles. . 

Four years later at London in 
the 1908 Olympics, John B. Tay- 
lor of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, America’s best quarter- 
miler, represented this nation. 
Taylor was already suffering from 
the scourge of tuberculosis and was 
on the decline to premature death. 
In 1912 Howard Drew who had 
been winning sprint after sprint 
race in America pulled a tendon at 
Stockholm and failed. Sol Butler 
in 1920 at Antwerp also pulled a 
tendon. In the same games Amer- 
ica’s best distance runner, Earl 
Johnson, proved no match for the 
hardy Scandinavians who, to this 
day, are unmatched for distances. 

DeHart Hubbard started Negro 
athletes on their winning ways in 
the 1924 games at Paris. Hubbard 
jumped 24 feet, 51% inches for first 
place with Ned Gourdin of Har- 
vard in second place. In 1928 at 
Amsterdam, Jack London of Brit- 
ish Guiana, Phil Edwards of Bar- 
bados and Canada and again Earl 
Johnson were competitors. The two 
British runners placed, but the 
Americans were again victims of 
the superb Finns. 

It was in California in 1932 that 
Negro America thrilled with the 
exploits of colored athletes seeking 
Olympic. honors. Two colored 
American sprinters, Eddie Tolan 
and Ralph Metcalfe ran the 100 
meters so close that the victory 
went to Tolan only because his 


thinner torso crossed the line ahead 
of the stockier Metcalfe. Tolan 
also won the 200 meters and Met- 
ealfe was third. Ed Gordon won 
the broad jump with a leap of 25 
feet, 34th inch, yet both of his clos- 
est competitors, Chuhei Nambu of 
Japan and Sylvio Cator of Haiti, 
had been world record holders. In 
the same games, a high school boy, 
Cornelius Johnson, high-jumped 6 
feet, 554 inches to tie for second 
place with four other jumpers. 
From 1904 colored boys had been 
increasing their onslaughts against 
Olympic records and winnings. 
Most dramatically when the Nazi 
super-race chieftain, Hitler, was 
host to the Olympic Games, it fell 
to the lot of the American Olympic 
athletes to challenge the assumed 
superiority of the white race in 
Berlin in 1936. Time after time 
when the flag of America rose to 
the top of the victory mast head, 
it was to honor an American Negro 
winner. Four times Hitler’s Her- 
renfolk watched in amazement when 
Jesse Owens stood on the victor’s 
dais to receive the laurel crown. 
Jesse won the 100 meters, the 200 
meters, the broad jump, and was 
one of the four runners on the win- 
ning sprint relay team. All of his 
victories chalked up new records 
for Olympic Games. Nor was Jesse 
alone in winning places for the 
American team. Archie Williams 
won the 400 meters run and Jimmy 
Luvalle was third. Incidentally 
Luvalle was the only Phi Beta 
Kappa member of the team. John 
Woodruff won the 800 meters race 
with Dr. Phil Edwards of Canada, 
third. Mack Robinson, brother of 
Jackie Robinson of baseball fame, 
was second in the 200 meters, and 
Ralph Metcalfe was second to Ow- 
ens in the 100 meters dash. Cor- 
nelius Johnson won the high jump 
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with the bar at 6 feet, 7 15/16 
inches, and Dave Albritton was 
third. Fritz Pollard, Jr., placed 
second in the high hurdles. 

Then came the war in which Hit- 
ler tried to vindicate the theory 
that some races were superior and 
others inferior. Jews were killed 
off by the millions. Colored races 
were, in a large measure, beyond 
his reach. No Olympics were held 
during 1940 and 1944, but in 1948, 
London again became the site of 
the world’s greatest games. Once 
more, and“in larger numbers, col- 
ored athletes from America and 
from British territories made 
marks in the games. The table 
printed herewith shows the re- 
markable performances of the col- 
ored athletes. It is interesting to 
nete that these colored athletes 
scored an even 100 points in the 
scoring system of the games. - 

If evidence were needed to con- 
vince skeptics or Hitlers that the 
Negro has the brawn, the brain 
and the competitive urge to win in 
contests of skill, speed, endurance 
and strength, the record made by 
colored boys in modern Olympic 
Games should supply the data de- 
sired. Fortunately victory in track 
and field is measured in terms of 
minutes, seconds, feet and inches. 
The tape and the watch coupled 
with simple honesty in measuring 
eliminates bias or prejudice. The 
achievements of the Negro in the 
Olympics helped pave the way for 
the Negro athlete in many sports 
where the barrier of color or race 
has been set against him. 
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POINT DISTRIBUTION AMONG OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS 


Name and Country Event Place Time, Dist., Hgt. 


Harrison Dillard, USA 100 Meters First **10.3 secs. 
Mal Whitfield, USA 800 Meters First *1:49.2 secs. 
Willie Steele, USA Brd. Jump First 25 ft., 9 in. 
Alice Coachman, USA High Jump (w) First *5 ft., 6% in. 
Arthur Wint, Jamaica 400 Meters First **46.2 secs. 
Barney Ewell, USA 100 Meters Second 10.4 sees. 
Barney Ewell, USA 200 Meters Second 21.2 secs. 
Arthur Wint, Jamaica 800 Meters Second 1:49.4 sees. 
Herb McKenley, Jamaica 400 Meters Second 46.4 secs. 
Mal Whitfield, USA 400 Meters Third 46.6 secs. 
Herb Douglas, USA Brd. Jump Third 24 ft., 10 in. 
Audrey Patterson, USA 200 Meters Third No Time 
Lloyd LaBeach, Panama 100 Meters Third 

Lloyd LaBeach, Panama 200 Meters Third 

Dave Bolen, USA 400 Meters Fourth 

Lorenzo Wright, USA Brd. Jump Fourth 

Herb McKenley, Jamaica 200 Meters Fourth 

MacDonald Bailey, GB 100 Meters Sixth 


| 


Symbols: *New, Olympic record; **Equals Olympic record; (w) Women’s events. 
Recapitulation: 5 firsts, 4 seconds, 5 thirds, 3 fourths, 1 sixth. Total 100. 
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NEGRO IN TRACK AND FIELD 


ingrained in the very nature 

of man. Since his beginnings, 
proficiency in running, jumping, 
pulling, pushing, climbing and 
throwing has been essential to 
maintain his existence and to sup- 
port his survival. Perhaps later, as 
the hazards of his existence les- 
sened, he came to regard these ac- 
tivities as sports and vied with his 
fellow man to increase his capac- 
ity and to show his physical prow- 
ess. 
It was the ancient Greeks who 
recognized in these activities a fun- 
damental concept for building the 
body beautiful and for promoting 
the outward expression of courage, 
endurance and strength. In char- 
Greek fashion, they 


"| oat and field events are 


raised the concept to an art form; 
created the Olympic Games as a 
culminating art show for the gods; 
instigated nation-wide training sta- 


bles to develop the raw bodies into 
living art; set standards for mea- 
suring excellence of body form and 
performance, and in general gave 
the world the first ordered and or- 
ganized groupings of man’s basic 
movements as they affect the de- 
velopment of the individual. 

Later, the conquering Romans 
also, in characteristic fashion, ac- 
quired the system intact, including 
the Olympic Games every fourth 
year. But the system declined with 
the decline of the empire, until in 
394 A.D. the Games were discard- 
ed and the training system com- 
pletely deteriorated. 

Organized track and field lay 
dormant for eleven centuries until, 
in 1864, England promoted a meet 
between Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in 1866 held a national meet 
in London for the British Empire. 
Canada brought the idea to the 
western hemisphere, holding an or- 
ganized meet in 1867. Many visit- 
ing Americans had their first taste 
of organized rivalry and a revival 
was on the way. 

In 1868, the New York Athletic 


By R. Stewart 


Club was organized and it promot- 
ed an indoor meet. The first out- 
door meet was held in New York 
in 1871. The sport spread rapidly, 
and in 1876, the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation of Amateur Athletics 
(IC4A) was formed to govern the 
eastern colleges. In 1876 also, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation (NCAA) was organized to 
control national college participa- 
tion, and in 1888 the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union (AAU) was formed 
to govern participation outside 
schools. 

In a like manner the sport spread 
wildfire fashion from England 
throughout Europe; and in 1896, 
instigated primarily by the United 
States, England and Western 
Europe, the modern Olympics were 
revived in Athens, Greece. 

History makes little or no refer- 
ence to the Negro in track and 
field during these primal stages. 
However, tribal studies lead us to 
the assumption that the darker 
races were passing through simi- 
lar stages in the organization of 
human movement and adapting the 
form of competition and participa- 
tion to their own peculiar culture. 
But in the early, formative years 
in the United States, Negroes had 
little or no influence. The few who 
were in college had limited time 
for activities outside their studies; 
and those who did venture onto the 
athletic fields were buffeted by 
prejudice and allowed few oppor- 
tunities to participate. 

However, around the turn of the 
20th century, important develop- 
ments were in progress that would 
profoundly affect the sport: first, 
the organized sport sifted down 
from the colleges, universities and 
athletic clubs into the public 
schools; second, Negroes were mi- 
grating to the Northern states in 
ever increasing numbers, finding 
sustaining work and entering their 
children in the public schools; 
third, these children, by play asso- 
ciation, were weaving themselves 


into the active community life and 
eventually making their way onto 
the track teams by the excellence 
of their performance; fourth, seg- 
regated schools were being bui't in 
the Mason-Dixon and Southern 
sections in larger and larger num- 
bers; more colleges were being es- 
tablished (these schools and col- 


leges installed their own athletic 


programs, formed conferences, de- 
veloped stadiums, organized track 
and field meets and increased tre- 
mendously the interest and partici- 
pation in the sport); fifth, and 
most significant, on April 21, 1895, 
the University of Pennsylvania ran 
the first relay carnival. Although 
not recognized as such at that time, 
this was a signal event in the ath- 
letic world. The relay carnival was 
America’s first contribution to 
track and field. It gave us a new 
type of athletic competition so 
popular that it spread, almost im- 
mediately, to every corner of the 
world. 
With the advent of the relay 
carnival, track and field sports 
ceased to be merely a highly indi- 
vidualized activity. The sport took 
on a symbolic significance that 
matched the democratic tempera- 
ment of the American people: the 
cooperative effort of teamwork; 
the sharing of glory ; the extra giv- 
ing of self for the common good; 
the promethean quality of the ba- 
ton exchange ; the equality and pre- 
cision of stopwatches and tape 
measures; the struggle against a 
worthy opponent with impartial 
judges and equated conditions; the 
acceptance of rewards and public 
esteem because of ability—all these 
added up in the American mind to 
one thing— democracy. America 
picked up a baton and created a 
running democracy. Under these 
conditions, and in this freeing 
world of sports, the Negro released 
his pent up frustrations and pros- 
pered rapidly. Here at least he was 
running with a stick and not from 
it; and he made the best of it. 
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The mixed schools of the north 
and west reached a boiling point 
with Howard Drew and touched 
off a profusion of American stars, 
among whom were DeHart Hub- 
bard, Eddie Gourdin, Eddie Tolan, 
Ralph Metcalfe, Jessie Owens, Ben 
Johnson, John Woodruff, Phil Ed- 
wards, Jim Herbert, Earl Johnson, 
Tom Anderson, Eulace Peacock 
and Herb McKenley. The Negro 
schools touched off with Mozelle 
Ellerbe, Elmore Harris, John Bor- 
ican, Thurlow Brown, Arthur 
Bragg and George Rhoden. More- 
over, the record book is studded 
with past and present record hold- 
ers, the most notable being Jessie 
Owens and Andy Stanfield in the 
sprints, Harrison Dillard and Ow- 
ens in the hurdles, George Rhoden 
and Herb McKenley in the middle 
distances and Chuck Fonville, the 
first person to put the shot over 58 
feet. 

But even more expressive is the 
impressive success of the relay car- 
nivals. In these carnivals, where 
the law allows it, integration is 
complete. Americans of all races 
and schools run together and 
against each other in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and all-out effort. 
Often there is an international 
flavor—the relay carnival is one 
of the most exciting democratic ex- 
periences in America today. 

It is perhaps misleading to draw 
deductions from any one set of 
facts, but a sectional perusal of 
America’s track and field strength 
seems signally revealing. Bill 
Easton, in the Athletic Journal 
(January, 1950), makes a compila- 
tion of all major relays in the 
United States for 1949. Using an 
objective rating scale based on per- 
formance, he rates the states ac- 
cordingly : 


Pacific Coast States: California, 
Washington, Oregon—30.3 per 
state 

Middle Atlantic States: New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania—22.6 per state 

East North Central States : Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin—22.1 per state 


West North Central States: Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas—9.3 per state 


South Atlantic States : Maryland, 
Virginia,‘ West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida—1.5 per state 


East South Central States, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi—.3 per state. 


It is significant that those states 
which have a liberal sprinkling of 
brown Americans rate the highest ; 
and those states where segregation 
and discrimination are predomi- 
nant rate the lowest. If this sport 
is indicative of those who partici- 
pate in it and, to some degree, of 
the national character, as many 
claim, and if scores and standings 
may be taken to indicate results, 
then it may be assumed that one of 
the affects of a fuller democracy is 
the fuller expression of physical 
power, and conversely, a lessening 
of it stultifies performance and in- 
hibits results. 

The best athletes in the world 
will congregate in Stockholm, Swe- 
den in the Olympic year of 1952. 
The United States will be well rep- 
resented. Some of the more likely 
prospects are Reginald Pearman 
and Roscoe Browne in the middle 
distances, Harrison Dillard in the 
hurdles, Arthur Bragg and Andy 
Stanfield in the sprints. Many 
watch with interest the return of 
Chuck Fonville, a sensational shot 
putter, who was cut down at his 
peak by a serious back injury. 

The familiar faces of Herb Mc- 
Kenley, Art Wint and George Rho- 
den will give the British a formid- 
able array of middle distance run- 
ners. 

Behind these established stars 
are the already budding names of 
the future: Brabham, Murchison 
and Sykes in the sprints; Sax, 
Jones and Dixon in the 440; Bagby 
in the mile; Williams in the hur- 
dles; Betton in the high jump; 
Johnson and Brown in the broad 
jump. These youngsters, many of 
them still in high school, insure 
America’s track and field future. 
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With the revival of the competi- 
tive meets, track and field has be- 
come highly organized; with the 
advent of relay racing, it has be- 
come highly democratic. In this 
highly organized and democratic 
sport the Negro has found his 
rightful place as an American. 


Negro History Week 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CELEBRATION 


February 10-16, 1952 
Theme: ‘‘Great Teachers’’ 


Last year the theme of Negro 
History Week was ‘‘Eminent Ne- 
groes in World Affairs.’’ This year 
the subject of our celebration is 
a continuation in a special area of 
last year’s theme. Most eminent 
men have been in effect teachers 
of those they lead, hence many of 
the great Negroes studied last year 
should be re-examined in their 
roles as great teachers. For that 
reason the copious materials gath- 
ered last year are appropriate for 
use this year, and will be included 
in the kits related to this year’s 
celebration. This information 
should enlighten those who would 
be apt to inquire concerning the 
reasons why some materials bear- 
ing last year’s date are included 
in this year’s kits. 


SUGGESTIONS TO ORGANIZATIONS 
CONCERNING THE CELEBRATION 
or Necro History WEEK 


Philosophy: Negro History Week 
is a copyrighted activity of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. If Negro His- 
tory Week is to be observed at all 
legally, the celebration should be 
in keeping with the philosophy of 
the directing association. In this 
regard the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
has two basic tenets: 


(1) All racial elements take ini- 
tiative in sponsoring histori- 
cal research concerning their 
own progress, hence the Ne- 
gro must finance research 
related to his performance 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE CARDOZO HIGH SCHOOL TRACK STORY 


N 1944 a new era in the history of 
if track and field was begun in the 

United States. For many years 
colored athletes had been outstand- 
ing in high school and college track 
and field events. However, up to 
this time these stellar athletes had 
been products of interracial high 
schools. The Cardozo High School 
Track Team under the direction of 
Coach Sylvester (Sal) Hall was to 
give the lie to the theory that 
champions could not be developed 
in colored high schools with the 
limited equipment and facilities 
that were available. On February 
24, 1944, Bill Mathis became na- 
tional scholastic 60 yard dash 
champion with the time of 6.5 sec- 
onds. At the Penn Relay Carnival 
in Philadelphia the Cardozo mile 


By WENDALL A. PArRIS 


relay team won a class mile relay 
championship over the favored 
New Utrecht High School team in 
the splendid time of 3 minutes, 
34.4 seconds. This was the begin- 
ning of a long string of track vic- 
tories that were to establish Car- 
dozo as having one of the best high 
school teams in the country during 
the period from 1944 to 1948. 
Cardozo was again successful at 
the annual Schenectady, New York 
track and field carnival. The Car- 
dozo team tied the St. Michaels 
High School of New Jersey for the 
class ‘‘B’’ championship with 18 
points (Class ‘‘B’’ schools have an 
enrollment of less than 700 boys). 
At this meet Bill Mathis won the 
100 yard dash in the amazing time 
of 9.8 seconds shattering the exist- 


ing record. The 880 relay team 
won in 1 minute, 33.8 seconds. 
On May 30, 1944, Cardozo won 
the Eastern Championship team 
trophy at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, with 24 points. Mathis won 
the 100 and 220 yard dashes break- 
ing the meet record in both events. 
He was also a member of the 880 
relay team which broke a meet rec- 
ord. Roland Morgan of Cardozo 
won the 440 yard dash. At the Na- 
tional Preparatory and High 
School indoor meet of February 
24, 1945, Mathis won the 60 yard 
dash in 6.3 seconds, setting a new 
scholastic record. At this meet 
Mathis was awarded a gold Hamil- 
ton wrist watch, and adjudged the 
outstanding athlete of the meet. 
Cardozo again sparkled at the 


PRINCIPAL MATTINGLY AND GIRL CADET OFFICER AT HOMECOMING 


CARDOZO HIGH SCHOOL HAS THE LARGEST SCHOOL PLANT AND STADIUM OF ALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. AFTER MANY YEARS OF CRAMPED QUARTERS AND INADEQUATE FACILITIES, CARDOZO 
ATHLETES CAN NOW ENJOY A MODERN SET-UP 
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CARDOZO FOOTBALL SQUAD, 1950 


IN ALL HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CARDOZO 


Bridgeton, New Jersey Relay Car- 
nival in 1945, at which time the 
distance medley team of Holmes, 
McCaskill, Mathis and Hansford 
set a new meet record of 1 minute, 
34.9 seconds. At the 1945 Penn 
Relay Carnival, the Cardozo relay 
team won the quarter mile high 
school championship of the United 
States and the class mile relay 
championship. 

Traveling to St. Louis, Missouri 
in May, 1946 with a six man squad, 
the team won the National Negro 
High School Track and Field 
Championship, winning 3 individ- 
ual titles, 3 relay titles, two second 
places, and one third. 

Several newcomers were then to 
appear on the Cardozo scene. In 
1947 the six-lap relay team of Bos- 
ton, Norwood, Drummond and 
Yates set a new record of 1 minute, 
47.0 seconds at the National Pre- 
paratory and High School indoor 
meet held at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Marcellus Boston also cap- 
tured the National Prep School in- 
door 60 yard dash title in 6.5 sec- 
onds. During this same year the 
Cardozo team won the South At- 
lantic Athletic Association Union’s 


CHAMPIONSHIP CONTENDERS 


indoor meet held at Baltimore, 
Maryland, and the Howard Uni- 
versity Relay Carnival Scholastic 
Meet with a 31-point score, along 
with the South Atlantic high school 
crown. 

In 1948 Cardozo set a new world 
record in the 960 yard six-lap re- 
lay at Madison Square Garden. 
Later at the Middle Atlantic In- 
door Meet at Camden, New Jersey, 
the team broke four track records 
and tied the fifth winning the class 
““B”’ title from leading Jersey 
schools. This same team set a new 
440 yard relay record at the Seton 
Hall Relays. Later this team of 
Walker, McGoines, Greene and 
Boston broke the prep school rec- 
ord of 44.9 seconds set by Seton 
Hall, negotiating the track in the 
time of 44.6 seconds. They won the 
team title with 30 points at the 
Bridgeton Relays of 1948. 

Members of this famous high 
school’s track teams have carried 
their glory to the larger colleges. 
A few are Bill Mathis at Illinois, 
Marcellus Boston and De Reel 
Greene at Iowa, and Earl Storm at 
Indiana. Cardozo alumni current- 
ly enrolled and burning the cin- 


TEAMS INVARIABLY ARE FAVORED 


ders are Joseph Walker at LaSalle, 
Alphonso and Alloysius Jones at 
Michigan, each trying to carry on 
the tradition of the Purple and 
White of Cardozo. 


Negro History Week 


(Continued from page 46) 


in civilization if the histori- 
cal truth is to be found and 
published ; 

(2) The materials used in Ne- 
gro History Week Celebra- 
tions should be valid in 
terms of research and pub- 
lications sponsored by the 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 


The proper approach to the plan- 
ning of the Negro History Week 
Celebration begins with the realiza- 
tion of a financial obligation to 
support this work. Others stand 
ready to lend a helping hand if 
they can dictate policy; but to 
continue the Association for pur- 
poses of historical research rather 
than propaganda, Negroes must 
expect little outside help in pro- 
moting this cause. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE NEGRO IN BASKETBALL 


petitive game has grown so 

rapidly in so short a time and 
offered so many opportunities to 
Negro youth as basketball. From 
the year 1892 when Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor at Spring- 
field College, first hung a peach 
basket on the wall and threw out a 
round ball saying: ‘‘Here is your 
new winter game,’’ to the present, 
basketball has grown from a very 
minor sport to one that thrills over 
eighty million spectators each sea- 
son. 

It is surprising that the game of 
basketball has undergone so few 
basic changes during the years 
since its invention. The greatest 
ehange in the game seems to be in 
the skill of the players. Years ago 
players learned, practiced and 
played the game over a period of 
from three to five years. Today the 
majority of players have had eight 
or more years’ experience with the 
game. With the advent of Boys 
Clubs and Recreation Leagues set- 
ting up competition for youngsters 
of all age groups, good solid coach- 
ing by men who are interested in 
the game, good college and pro 
games in the cities, excellent bas- 
ketball films plus the medium of 
television teach the young player 
to execute the fundamentals of the 
game in the correct manner. The 
setting up of clubs at all levels has 
meant a great deal to Negro youth 
because they are kept off of the 
streets, taught a good wholesome 
game where, if they become very 
proficient, they have an excellent 
chance of earning their livelihood 
in the professional ranks. ‘ 


Negroes have been playing bas- 
ketball since approximately 1906, 
when basketball clubs sprang up in 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Atlantic City, Pittsburgh and 
Washington, D. C. New York had 
its St. Christopher Club, while 


Prowse en no other com- 


By H. BALTIMORE 


Brooklyn had the rival Smart Set 
Athletic Club. Jersey City had the 
Alpha Physical Culture Club and 
Washington had the championship 
Y.M.C.A. basketball team. 

Negro basketball progressed 
from these pioneer teams to the 
days of the famous Pittsburgh 
Loendi Club and the New York 
Renaissance teams. Both of these 
teams had players who are legen- 
dary figures in Negro basketball. 
There were Cum Posey, ‘‘Pappy’’ 
Ricks, the Young brothers, ‘‘Fats’’ 
Jenkins, ‘‘Tarzan’’ Cooper, Ira 
Saitch, Jackie Bethards, ‘‘Pop’’ 
Gates, ‘‘Puggy’’ Bell and ‘‘ Wee’’ 
Willie Smith. In recent years, the 
Rens have been replaced by the 
fabulous Harlem Globetrotters, the 
greatest attraction in modern bas- 
ketball. During last year, the 
Globetrotters played in Europe, 
North Africa, North and South 
America before more than 214 mil- 
lion fans. Over a 24 year span, the 
Trotters have won 3,591 games and 
lost 250. This team has had such 
outstanding players as ‘‘Goose’’ 
Tatum, Ted Strong, Marquess 
Haynes, ‘‘Sonny’’ Boswell and 
‘*Babe’’ Pressley. 

In the National Basketball As- 
sociation, Negroes played for the 
first time in 1949-50. The New 
York ‘‘Knicks’’ had ‘‘Sweet Wa- 
ter’’ Clifton playing as the regular 
center. The Washington Caps had 
Earl Lloyd from West Virginia 
State College and Harold Hunter, 
a North Carolina College graduate. 
The Boston Celtics had as their 
star ‘‘Chuck’’ Cooper a graduate 
of Duquesne University. This year 
the Baltimore Bullets have Don 
Barksdale and Dave Minor playing 
for them. Barksdale is one of the 
highest paid performers in the pro 
ranks, receiving $18,000 a year. As 
the colleges drop their color bars, 
more and more colored players will 
appear in the big league of basket- 
ball. 


The Central Intercollegiate Ath- 


letic Association has been domi- 


nated by West Virginia State Col- 
lege, coached by Mark Caldwell, 
and North Carolina College, 
coached by John McLendon. Both 
of these colleges have turned out 
some very fine players in Earl 
Lloyd, ‘‘Bump’’ Clark, Bob Wil- 
son and ‘‘Suitease’’ Smith from 
West Virginia State. North Caro- 
lina has developed Big John 
Brown, Harold Hunter and Trees 
Taylor. Under able coaching, the 
caliber of play in the CIAA and 
its fellow conferences has reached 
a new high. 

In the Northern colleges Ne- 
groes have played a prominent role 
in the development of the game. 
George Gregory captained the 
1930-31 championship Columbia 
University team. The late Sidat- 
Singh was the outstanding player 
on the 1939 Syracuse University 
team which won 14 straight games. 
William ‘‘Dolly’’ King captained 
the Long Island University team of 
1937, and later played professional 
basketball with the World Champ- 
ion Washington Bears. ‘‘Sonny’’ 
Jamison was co-captain of the 1949 
City College of New York team. 

At the present time the Big Ten 
is gradually breaking the old un- 
written law that no Negro should 
play basketball in their conference. 
Bill Garrett of Indiana University 
was the first Negro to play in the 
Big Ten. Garrett captained the 
1951 team and was chosen as the 
center on the 1950-51 All American 
team. He was picked to play with 
the college All-Stars in their barn- 
storming trip against the Harlem 
Globetrotters. At the end of the 
tour, Bill was the second highest 
scorer. He was given an award as 
the outstanding sportsman on the 
squad. 

A few of the colleges having Ne- 
gro players are Seton Hall, with 
6’ 10” Walter Dukes on its first 
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team. Siena College has the lead- 
ing scorer of the East in Buddy 
Harrell. Manhattan College has 
6’ 8” Julius Kellogg and Oberlin 
College has Howell. Albion Col- 
lege has both Pinkney and Porter 
on the starting team. Indiana Cen- 
tral College has a Negro captain 
this year by the name of Thomas. 
Last year this team won the State 
College Tournament. The Univer- 
sity of Portland at Portland, Ore- 
gon has four Negro players on a 
squad of 15 men. They are McGil- 
very, Johnson and the Winters 
brothers. Jim Winters played in 
every game on Portland’s 1950-51 
schedule. 

The number of large colleges and 
universities that have Negro play- 
ers is too large to present here; 
however, the list of schools welcom- 
ing Negro players is rapidly in- 
creasing; and with the removal of 
the color bar in most of the state 
colleges, it is not too great a stretch 
of the imagination to picture Ne- 
gro players on future Southern col- 
lege teams. 

In Washington, D. C., Howard 
University has produced such out- 
standing players as Dr. ‘‘Mickey”’ 
Syphax, Coach Sal Hall, Dr. Mark 
Carpenter, Dr. Bill Carpenter and 
Dave Beasley. All of the Police 
Beys Clubs, the Recreation Depart- 
ment teams and the four high 
schools have sent standout players 
to the various colleges. Armstrong 
High graduated three boys who are 
captains of college teams this year : 
Jay Peterson at North Carolina 
State College, Alphonzo Wilson at 
Shaw and Haywood Mims at North 
Carolina A & T College. Phelps 
High School has Francis Lewis 
playing at Denver University. 
Dunbar has Elmer Brooks playing 
at Miami of Ohio. 

The records show that the Negro 
is an integral part of the develop- 
ment of the great sport of basket- 
ball; and his proficiency, interest 
and participation in the game will 
increase as more and more oppor- 
tunities are opened for him to take 
part in the sport. 
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NEW DAY IN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 


By ArTHuR CARTER 


HERE is a new day a-coming 
in intercollegiate football. 


Two incidents in the 1951 
season, which marked the begin- 
ning of a new half century, are 
classic examples of the new wave 
of progress that has gripped inter- 
collegiate athletics in the major 
colleges. 

The election of Bob Evans as 
captain of the 1952 University of 
Pennsylvania eleven and the with- 
drawal of Drake University from 
the Missouri Valley Conference be- 
cause the MVC declined to take 
action against Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, of Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
for ‘‘vicious and premeditated”’ 
attacks on Johnny Bright, Drake’s 
star halfback, are the incidents re- 
ferred to herein. 

These are highly significant evi- 
dences of tolerance and idealism 
that are daily demonstrated in the 
field of sports besides singular trib- 
utes to the two individuals. Sel- 
dom is a Negro athlete given the 
high honor of captaincy on a ma- 
jor college football team, as too 
often the politics involved in the 
selection of a team captain for foot- 
ball prevents election of the best 
player even though he may be the 
most capable field leader. 

It also is infrequent that a col- 
lege takes such a drastie step as 
Drake University did because of 
the rough playing which resulted 
in Bright’s suffering a broken jaw. 
Drake officials deserve much credit 
for their stand. 


Evans Was ‘‘Best Man’’ 

Evans is the first colored player 
elected as captain at Penn in 75 
years of intercollegiate football at 
the school. He and Edward Bell, 
end, a contemporary gridiron great 
at West Philadelphia High School, 
are the first two colored players at 
Penn in recent years. Around 1914 
or 1915, Penn had colored gridder 
Gus Fisher, but he was eliminated 
from the roster when his racial 


identity was discovered. Obvious- 
ly, Penn has come a long way. 

Evans, who was christened Rob- 
ert Arthur Evans, played an un- 
sung role as tackle and was elected 
because he was ‘‘the best man.’’ 
He is 20 years old, 6 feet, 2 inches 
tall, and weighs 215 pounds. On 
the gridiron, Bob was a ‘‘60-min- 
ute man,’’ a rarity in these days of 
the two-platoon system. 


THE Bright CONTROVERSY 

Bright, who was the nation’s all- 
time leading ground-gainer in the 
1950 season and who was obviously 
headed for another outstanding 
season, was slugged by Wilbanks 
Smith, Oklahoma A. and M. tackle, 
on the first play of the Drake-Okla- 
homa game. He stayed in the game 
for a few minutes more but four 
plays later was again knocked out 
by Smith. This ended Bright for 
the day. 

Medical examination revealed 
that Johnny had a broken jaw. 
Drake coaches fitted Bright with a 
plastic face mask and he tried to 
play in a subsequent game, but the 
jaw was re-injured, forcing him to 
the sidelines to close out his brilli- 
ant career. 

Drake, a member of the Missouri 
Valley Conference, termed Smith’s 
attacks on Bright ‘‘vicious and 
premeditated’’ and asked the con- 
ference for a complete and thor- 
ough investigation of the incident 
Drake offered photographie proof 
of the game with Oklahoma A. and 
M. as evidence of the ‘‘malicious 
and intentional attacks’’ on Bright. 

After four weeks of ‘‘investiga- 
tion,’’ the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence announced that it ‘‘holds no 
power to take disciplinary action 
against an individual player.”’ 

This refusal to act prompted 
Drake’s withdrawal from the con- 
ference. It marked the first time 
that a major school has quit a con- 
ference in a controversy over a 
colored player, and it’s a good in- 
dication that a new day is a-com- 
ing in intercollegiate ‘sports. 
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THE NEGRO IN BASEBALL 


ball, founded by Abner Dou- 

bleday in 1839, has moved 
through periods of depression, 
through war, both Civil and World, 
to the present day when the phrase 
‘‘national game’’ takes on a truth- 
ful as well as a significant mean- 
ing. Organized baseball in 1946 
took its first big step in making 
the game truly inclusive when 
Jackie Robinson was signed to a 
Montreal contract. A period of 
seventy-one years had elapsed be- 
fore the National League admitted 
to full standing in 1947 a Negro, 
Brooklyn Dodger Jackie Robinson, 
the International League’s most 
valuable player and leading hitter 
for 1946. In 1947, the American 
League, after a life span of sixty- 
five years, saw the Cleveland Indi- 
ans bring up Larry Doby as an 
infielder. Thus the ice was broken 
in both major leagues, and a steady 
stream of Negro players has found 
its way into the majors and their 
affiliated minor league clubs since 
1946. 


For an accurate as well as an in- 
teresting discussion of the early 
development of the great American 
game of baseball, one has but to 
read Dr. E. B. Henderson’s The 
Negro in Sports, pages 144-169. 
On these twenty-six pages Dr. Hen- 
derson has set down the names of 
famous Negro baseball players of 
yesteryear, such as: 


Rube Foster, outstanding player, 
organizer, coach, and mana- 
ger; 

John Henry Lloyd, thought by 
many to be best shortstop of 
all times; 

Willie Wills of Newark; 

Cyclone Williams, immortal in 
mound artistry from 1910 to 
1934; 

Josh Gibson, great catcher of the 
Homestead Grays, who has 
passed on to the unknown 
land; 

Satchel Paige, who is now on the 


Tit national game of base- 


By Davin Brown 


firing line for the St. Louis 
Browns of the American 
League; and 
Oscar Charleston, all-time center 
fielder. 
From the above-named list of 
greats, only Satchel Paige experi- 
enced the thrill of being a team 
mate of present day major 
leaguers, this recognition coming 
in the twilight of his fabulous ca- 
reer. The color line barred the 
rest. 
On April 7, 1939, Shirley Po- 
vich of the Washington Post stat- 
ed in his column: ‘‘Only one thing 


. is keeping them (Negroes) out of 


the big leagues—the pigmentation 
of their skins. They happened to 
be colored. That’s their crime in 
the eyes of the big league owners.’’ 
These words, while not as all-in- 
clusive as they were in 1939, are 
still true about teams such as the 
Washington Senators, Philadel- 
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FROM A SMALL 
STUDENT BODY 
COACH BROWN 
HAS DEVELOPED 


MANY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
TEAMS 


phia Athletics and Phillies, New 
York Yankees, Chicago Cubs, Bos- 
ton Red Sox, St. Louis Cardinals, 
Cincinnati Reds and Detroit Tig- 
ers. 

A study of the origin of major 
leaguers would reveal that a large 
number of them are from the 
South, the Southwest and the Pa- 
cific Coast. Perhaps, this has some- 
thing to do with the reluctance of 
the club owners to bring up pros- 
pective Negro baseball material for 
tryout, training and seasoning. 
However, if we note the changes 
in the attitudes of the minor league 
owners, we may expect to see more 
of our lads playing in leagues 
which extend into North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Flori- 
da and other Southern states. This 
change in attitude has been brought 
about by several factors, foremost 
of which are: 

(1) the rise in popularity of 
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football, basketball, tennis, 
golf and track; 

(2) improved facilities and lead- 
ership provided for partici- 
pants in above named 
sports ; 

(3) the tremendous amount of 
revenue brought in by foot- 
ball and basketball ; 

(4) shortage of manpower be- 

eause of the defense pro- 

gram ; 

the absence of baseball from 

the major sports programs 

of many high schools and 
colleges; and 

the need to utilize all avail- 

able good material now that 

professional baseball is in a 

death grip battle for the 

public’s dollar with football 
and basketball. 


Even now the professional foot- 
ball club owners want the baseball 
owners to end the baseball season a 
month or so earlier so that football 
can get started sooner. This com- 
petition for the public’s dollar, 
plus the shortage of highly special- 
ized playing personnel, is making 
most baseball club owners aware of 
the vast potential of the Negro in 
helping baseball to stay out of the 
red. 

The owners are aware of the fact 
that Negroes want to see Negro 
players in the big leagues and are 
willing to support their players by 
attending many games they would 
not otherwise attend. Anyone in 
attendance at a Pirate-Dodger 
game can readily grasp the sig- 
nificance of Robinson, Campanella 
and Newcombe to the paying fans. 
When the Giants come to Phila- 
delphia to play the Phillies, one 
does not need to be a mind reader 
to see what Mays, Irvin, Thompson 
and Noble mean to the fans there. 

Baseball today is rapidly serving 
as a means for implementing the 
teaching, preaching and living of 
a democracy. This is fundamental 
in its effect for today. As in no 
other period of history, the fate 
of the world, as well as our nation, 
rests on the ability of people to live 
harmoniously together at work and 
in play. 


(5) 
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THE NEGRO IN GOLF 


By L. J. 


introduced into America from 

Scotland that a few Negroes be- 
gan to play the game. Young Ne- 
gro boys were widely used for cad- 
dies and as a result learned much 
of the technique of the game. 
Many of these early caddies were 
to become the great Negro golfers 
of to-day. 

The first golf courses for Ne- 
groes were probably Mapledale at 
Stowe in Massachusetts, the As- 
bury Park Course and Sunset Hills 
at Kankakee, Illinois. Some of the 
earliest country clubs owned or 
operated by Negroes were the 
Shady Rest Country Club of West- 
field, New Jersey, the Sunset Hills 
Country Club of Kankakee, IIli- 
nois and the Lincoln Country Club 
of Atlanta, Georgia. However, to- 
day as in the beginning, Negroes 
play mainly on municipal courses. 
In the beginning, for the most part 
Negroes were limited to courses 
used exclusively by Negroes, but in 
the larger cities Negroes are wel- 
comed today on any municipal 
course. 

Also, today in the larger cities 
there are flourishing amateur golf 
clubs composed of both men and 
women. Most of them are affiliated 
with the United Golfers Associa- 
tion, which was organized by Ne- 
groes at Stowe, Massachusetts in 
1926. Among the pioneers present 
at its organization were Bob Haw- 
kins of Boston, Beltram Barker and 
George Adams of Washington, and 
Walter Speedy and Robert ‘‘Pat’’ 
Ball of Chicago. The first tourna- 
ment sponsored by this group was 
held at Stowe, Massachusetts in 
1926 and was won by Harold Jack- 
son of Washington, D. C. Although 
there were few participants in this 
first tournament, in 1951 there 
were approximately five hundred 
entrants and the title was won by 
Ted Rhodes, one of the leading Ne- 
gro golfers. 


[' WAS not long after golf was 


1Edwin B. Henderson, The Negro in 
Sports (Washington, 1949), p. 507. 


The two most recent tourna- 
ments sponsored for Negroes are 
the Joe Louis Open Golf Tourna- 
ment, sponsored by Joe Louis an- 
nually in Detroit, and the Sugar 
Ray Robinson Open, sponsored by 
Sugar Ray Robinson in New York 
yearly. Many outstanding Negro 
golfers have competed in these 
tournaments. Bill Spiller, Los 
Angeles professional and winner of 
the Miami Open at Dayton, Ohio, 
finished third in the Sugar Ray 
Robinson Open Tournament. 
Charles Gifford of Philadelphia, 
singer Billy Eckstine’s golf in- 
structor, was a sensation in the Joe 
Louis Open in 1947, with a 36 hole 
score of 68-70-138. Solomon 
Hughes, a former United Golfers 
Association champion from Gads- 
den, Alabama, who is now playing 
as a professional from the Middle 
West, was the winner of the Joe 
Louis Open in 1946. Eurol Clarke, 
California amateur who has a great 
reputation on the coast, was run- 
ner-up in a recent Sugar Ray 
Robinson Tournament. In 1949 
Joe Louis won two amateur titles 
in Chicago and Cleveland and later 
was defending champion in his 
own tournament. 

The records show that John 
Shippen was not only the first Ne- 
gro golfer to compete in the United 
States Golfers Association (U.S. 
G.A.) Open, but was the first 
American to play against and 
threaten the supremacy of for- 
eign professionals. He and his 
brother, Cyrus Shippen, have been 
associated with golf as players or 
instructors since around 1900. 
John was instructor on such 
courses as the East Hampton Club 
in New York, the Merion in Phila- 
delphia and many others. 

Robert ‘‘Pat’’ Ball of Chicago, 
Porter Washington of Boston and 
Shippen are three professionals 
who, without a doubt, should be 
eredited with being the pioneers of 
Negro golfing. Ball won three 
Cook County Opens in Chicago and 
was the only Negro golfer in the 
tournaments. In 1947 Washington 
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scored an even 300 in the Joe Louis 
Open in Detroit. 

‘‘Teddy’’ Rhodes, a native of 
Nashville, Tennessee, who now 
lives in California, has won 18 out 
of 22 tournaments along the Ne- 
gro circuit to earn purses amount- 
ing to $15,000. He has also. com- 
peted in tournaments such as the 
Tam O’ Shanter Open, Los An- 
geles Open and many others. 

Howard Wheeler, formerly of 
Atlanta, Georgia, who is now a 
Philadelphia professional, has been 
winner of the United Golfers As- 
sociation Tournament, the Hart- 
ford and New York State Opens. 

Preston Knowles, New York City 
professional, has competed in such 
tournaments as the Tam O’Shan- 
ter, the U.S.G.A., the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Los Angeles. 

Some other professionals are 
Willie Mosley of Detroit, Joe 
Roach of New York, Earle Lowe 
of Bermuda, ‘‘ Keke’’ Hartsfield of 
Atlanta, J. J. Jones of Connecti- 
eut, Ole Collins and Robert Mc- 
Crockrall of Newark. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
fostered the first inter-collegiate 
golf championship in 1938. This 
beginning, however, did little to 
promote an interest in golf in other 
Negro colleges as very little has 
been done with organized golf on 
the college level. It is interesting 
to note that, although white col- 
leges have included golf in their 
programs along with football, bas- 
ketball and baseball, Negro col- 
leges have yet to include it as a 
major sport in their organized con- 
ferences. There is indication, how- 
ever, that Negroes in their own col- 
leges, and in the white colleges that 
they attend, do participate in golf 
through the intra-mural programs 
of the schools. 


On the high school level, golf has 


also been sponsored mainly as an . 


intramural sport. Nevertheless, 
some progress has been made to- 
ward including it in conference 
competition. Approximately ten 
years ago the South Atlantic Ath- 
letie Conference, made up of high 
schools of the District of Columbia 
(Continued on page 54) 


THE NEGRO IN BOXING 


By WEeEtrorp H. Jackson 


comes to a close, five of the 

eight world championships 
are held by Negro boxers. King of 
the heavyweights is the newly- 
crowned Jersey Joe Walcott. The 
clever Ray Robinson rules the mid- 
dleweights. The bolo-punching Kid 
Gavilan wears the welterweight 
crown. James Carter, who defend- 
ed his crown in a savage bout with 
Art Aragon in the first coast-to- 
coast televised boxing contest, is 
the lightweight champion, and the 
featherweight titleholder is the 
sharp-punching Sandy Saddler. 


The current surge of Negro 
fighters to world titles is not 
unique. From 1889, when the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules were 
written into the boxing code, down 
to the year 1951, the roll of champ- 
ions has been studded with Negro 
stars. To designate them by name 
recalls their stirring action, their 
sensational victories, and their val- 
uable contributions to maintain 
boxing as a sport worthy of Amer- 
ican traditions. This record in- 
cludes : 


A S THE boxing year for 1951 


Jack Johnson and Joe Louis— 
heavyweights 

Battling Siki and John Henry 
Lewis—light heavyweights. 

Tiger Flowers—middleweight 

Joe Walcott, young Jack Thomp- 
son and Henry Armstrong— 
welterweights 

Joe Gans, Beau Jack, Bob Mont- 
gomery and Ike Williams— 
lightweights 

George Dixon, Kid Chocolate 
and Chalky Wright—feather- 
weights 

George Dixon, Al Brown and 
Harold Dade—bantamweights 


This achievement of Negro fight- 
ers is most remarkable when con- 
sidered in relationship to many 
serious problems they have had to 
face. One continuous and damag- 
ing difficulty was the United 
States’ color-line. Many young 


fighters, inspired and trained to 
championship sharpness have had 
to give up boxing and turn to other 
fields to earn a living, because pro- 
moters would not give them fights. 
Some like George Godfrey, Sam 
Langford, Harry Wills and Archie 
Moore continued to barnstorm and 
fight for ‘‘peanuts.’’ Their lot in 
many instances was to reach the 
end of the pugilistic trail, broke, 
blind or punch drunk. During 
their careers they were uncrowned 
champions who could not crash the 
racial barrier to fame, fortune and 
titles. Their battles long will be 
remembered in boxing history. 
Another hurdle for Negro boxers 
has been unscrupulous managers, 
who have sacrificed their victims 
on the altar of money. A young 
fighter has to be well schooled in 
boxing skill. His early bouts must 
be hand-picked to avoid the evils 
of overmatching. After years of 
skillful handling, when he reaches 
boxing maturity he is then ready 
to take on ranking fighters. It is 
axiomatic that some ringmen are 
born fighters. They fight by in- 
-stinct and all that is left for a 
trainer to do is to polish the rough 
edges. Many vulture managers 
swarm around Y.M.C.A.’s and 
amateur clubs for the sole purpose 
of finding a natural fighter in 
order to rush him to an overmatch 
and a lucrative gate. When the 
last round is over, the manager has 
the money and the promising 
young fighter is left practically 
broke and washed-up. Young 
Aaron Perry is a classic example. 
Perry was a natural find; but 
he was exposed to the murderous 
fists of Henry Armstrong before 
he was even old enough to be draf- 
ted for the army. The only excuse 
for such overmatching was the 
‘*gate.’’ Perry, his mind befud- 
dled by the punishment he had 
absorbed, was found a short time 
later wandering around a public 
park, A.W.O.L. from the army. 
This promising boxing career was 
over. He could not make the come 
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back trail. This in short is the 
story of many young Negro fight- 
ers. 

The next pitfall to Negro glad- 
iators has been related to the in- 
roads of racketeers. The Ameri- 
ean public was shocked when sever- 
al outstanding basketball players, 
among them Negroes, were found 
to be ‘‘throwing’’ games in Madi- 
son Square garden. Over the years, 
it has been an accepted fact that 
boxing has been replete with 
‘*dives’’ and ‘‘fixes’’; and today, 
despite.the efforts of boxing com- 
missions, mobsters and racketeers 
are still associating themselves with 
the sport. A list of owners and 
managers of current Negro fighters, 
with a few exceptions, would read 
like a ‘‘wanted”’ file of the F.B.I. 
In collusion with such characters, 
many of our boxers become pawns 
with no desire to train to top phy- 
sical condition. 

Because of these major handi- 
caps we hail our Negro boxing 
champions. They have had to be 
real champions to survive this 
gauntlet of obstacles. They have 
done much to push back the hori- 
zon of racial tolerance; they have 
done much to keep alive a sport 
that was dying; they have shown 
to the youth of America that 
achievement of the highest kind 
ean be attained by ability and 
character. 


The Negro in Golf 


(Continued from page 53) 


and Maryland, began to include 
golf in its program. Annual tour- 
naments are sponsored and much 
interest has been exhibited in them. 

In Washington, D. C. two ama- 
teur golf clubs have done much to 
help create an interest among high 
school students by awarding tro- 
phies yearly to the winners of the 
city high school tournament. The 
sponsoring clubs are the Wake 
Robin and the Royal. 

There is widespread indication 
that golf is being participated in 
more and more by the Negro both 
as amateur and professional. To 
get some idea of the many golf 
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THE NEGRO IN TENNIS 


By Epwin B. HENDERSON 


LTHOUGH tennis was played 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
it did not reach the United States 
until 1873. Colored players began 
play at Tuskegee around 1895. 
Warren Logan, Emmett J. Scott, 
S. E. Courtney and the late E. T. 
Attwell were among the pioneers. 
However, it fell to the lot of the 
late Rev. W. W. Walker to initiate 
and sponsor interstate tournaments 
which were held in Philadelphia in 
1898 and 1899. Rev. Walker was 
victor over Dr. Henry Freeman of 
Washington, D. C. and Charles 
Cook of Howard University. Inter- 
estingly enough, the three grand- 
sons of the late Dr. Freeman have 
become today’s outstanding tennis 
players in the American Associa- 
tion. 

On November 1916, the Ameri- 
can Tennis Association was formed 
in Washington, D. C. The first 
national championships were held 
in Druid Hill Park in Baltimore 
under the auspices of the Monu- 
mental Tennis Club. The first 
champion singles player was Tal- 
ley R. Holmes, who with Sylvester 
Smith—present president of the 
A.T.A.—won the doubles also. For 
a while eastern seaboard tennis 
players dominated. Then from out 
the west came bolder, colorful, 
smashing tennis players who took 
away the play of the conservatives 
of the east. Notable among these 
was Edgar G. Brown who made 
novices of the ‘‘pat ball’’ artists 
in the game. Since its first tour- 
nament in 1916, the American 
Tennis Association has missed but 
one season, 1943. There have been 


clubs that have been organized in 
recent years the reader should con- 
sult the Appendix in Henderson’s 
The Negro in Sports, which lists 
the roster of the United Golfers 
Association. The radio, television 
and sport pages will indicate that 
the Negro is becoming known also 
as a professional golfer. 


34 annual events which have spur- 
red the development of great ten- 
nis players. 

Only recently Negro tennis play- 
ers have broken into the competi- 
tions of the National Tennis Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Reginald Weir of New 
York and Althea Gibson have 
proven their ability to merit con- 
tests with the most worthy of na- 
tional or international players. 

In addition to those mentioned, 
some of the men and women who 
have contributed much to the 
growth of tennis in colored insti- 
tutions have been: H. Stanton Mc- 
Card, D. Ivison Hoage, Gerald 
Norman, Ellwood Downing, J. A. 
McGriff, L. E. Spooner, Cleve- 
land Abbott, Lester B. Granger, 
Mrs. C. O. Seames and hundreds 
of officers of the more than 150 
tennis clubs located in cities all 
about the nation. 

Present-day leadership, 1951, of 
the American Tennis Association is 
in the capable hands of Dr. Syl- 
vester Smith of Amber, Pennsyl- 
vania, president, and of the dy- 
namic executive secretary, Bertram 
I. Baker of Brooklyn, New York. 


Negro History Week 


(Continued from page 48) 


Finally, we should be alert in 
keeping out of Negro History Cele- 
brations racial propaganda that is 
disguised as Negro History. In the 
past, too many programs contrary 
to the purposes and findings of the 
research of the Association have 
been passed off illegally as Negro 
History Week Celebrations. To in- 
sure proper observance of this 
legally copyrighted activity the 
materials and directions furnished 
by the Association should be fol- 
lowed. 


METHOD OF ORGANIZING 
CELEBRATION 
The purpose of Negro History 
Week is to stimulate interest in and 
gain financial support for research 
and publications related to the part 
played by the Negro in human 
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progress. Every Negro organiza- 
tion in the world should arrange 
meetings and study groups for the 
celebration of this week. Emphasis 
should be divided equally between 
the educational and financial ap- 
peals. 

Large Meetings should feature 
outstanding speakers, musical 
groups, dramatic productions, 
movies, and other activities that 
appeal to the local community. 
Services of participants should be 
donated, and community leaders 
should sponsor these large meet- 
ings. 

Study Growps should use the 
publications of the Association for 
accurate information about the Ne- 
gro. Whether in school classes or 
other groups, study of the Negro 
should be continued throughout the 
year. The Association can supply 
adequate materials for this pur- 
pose. 

Raising Funds for the purposes 
of Negro History might be along 
three lines: (1) Contributions of 
eash to the Carter G. Woodson 
Memorial Fund will be of greatest 
help to the movement. At an ap- 
propriate time at each meeting dur- 
ing the Celebrations of Negro His- 
tory Week, a donation for this pur- 
pose should be asked, whenever it is 
permissible to do so. (2) The sale 
of memberships in the Association 
and subscriptions to the Journal 
of Negro History and Tue Necro 
History BuuueTiIn should be in- 
tensified during Negro History 
Week. (3) Orders for books and 
publications on the Negro should 
be sent to the Association’s head- 
quarters at 1538 Ninth St., North- 
west, Washington, D. C. Schools 
especially should increase their ac- 
tivities along this line during Ne- 
gro History Week. 

In the final analysis fund-rais- 
ing is dependent upon the zeal of 


the solicitor. Every church, school; 


class and group of Negroes should 
have at least one dynamic volun- 
teer worker dedicated to the cause 
of Negro History. Such workers 
must catch the spirit of the move- 
ment and carry on, that the work 
so nobly begun by Carter G. Wood- 
son shall not end. 
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NEGRO WOMEN IN SPORTS 


By Epwin B. HENDERSON 


justification for the develop- 

ment in youth of the muscles 
that coordinate in the movements 
of running, jumping, throwing, 
climbing, swimming, pulling and 
pushing. The man as a hunter 
and a fighter once depended on his 
strength, speed and ability to flee 
or fight. So to probably less ex- 
tent did women. But in present day 
society many forms of competitive 
activities have been restricted for 
women. 

Nevertheless there has been ac- 
ceptance of the belief that girls 
and women should compete in 
sports like tennis, golf, bowling 
and swimming, but some of the 
women’s sports organizations frown 
upon more vigorous individual and 
team contests among adolescent 
girls. On the other hand basket- 
ball and track have offered oppor- 
tunities for girls and women in 
some areas to attain reputations in 
athletic prowess. 

A few of the past celebrated par- 
ticipants in tennis were Lucy 
Slowe in Washington, Isadore 
Channels in Chicago, Lula Ballard 
in Philadelphia, and Flora Lomax 
in Detroit. Some of the other well 
known girl athletes of earlier days 
were Ivy Wilson of New York, 
Louise Stokes of Massachusetts, 
Tydee Pickett of Chicago, Anita 
Gant of Washington, Lula Hymes 
and Alice Coachman of Tuskegee. 

Probably most astounding in 
sports among girls has been the 
impressive record of the girls’ 
track team from Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Since 1936, except for one 
meet in 1943 at Lakewood, Ohio, 
these Tuskegee girl athletes have 
outscored their opponents. One of 
the Tuskegee girls, Alice Coach- 
man, joined the male members of 
the team in winning a first in the 
London 1948 Olympics—the high 
jump for women. The success of 
these girls is due to the coaching 
of the two famous physical direc- 
tors of Tuskegee, Mrs. Amelia Rob- 


F OR men athletics has had 


erts and Coach Cleveland Abbott. 

There are those who condemn 
strenuous athletic contests for 
women, who fear women will lose 
some of their charm and possibly 
what is more important, health. 
But so long as women of other 
races and other nations engage in 
these sports with no proven evi- 
dences of detriment, our girls have 
reason and right to compete. Vic- 
tory in physical contests, as with 
high rating in mental or spiritual 
measurements, helped to kill off the 
Nazi-inspired doctrine of inferiori- 
ty or superiority of groups of peo- 
ple classified as races, 


Democracy Through 
Sports 
(Continued from page 56) 


gro m Sports. Space does not per- 
mit more than a mere mention of a 
few examples in this article. The 
present developments in sports are 
more familiar to all. The Jackie 
Robinson story is significant as a 
milepost in the progress of democ- 
racy. Sports of today have an eco- 
nomic aspect. It is now possible 
for many Negroes to- acquire se- 
curity through sports. 

In conclusion there are two fac- 
tors to be considered. First, Ne- 
groes should remain constant to 
the highest ideals of sports, because 
of the inherent value of sports to 
the participant. Secondly, Negroes 
should do their part to keep sports 
on a high plane, because of the im- 
portance of sports in the fight for 
greater democracy for all. 

We have seen the success in later 
life of Negroes who were the clean 
sportsmen on athletic teams 
throughout the years. We can see 
no such success as probable for Ne- 
gro or other athletes involved in 
gambling frauds. We have seen the 
South accept the Negro athlete, 
cheer for a Jackie Robinson in root- 
ing for a favorite team. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that in recent 
years sports have made an even 
greater contribution toward the 
promotion of racial progress. 
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DEMOCRACY THROUGH SPORTS 


Tue Necro History BULLETIN 


By Aubert N. D. Brooxs 


f ‘HE recent activities of professional gam- 
blers have caused sports to be placed on 
trial. The question is now whether sports 

are a good or an evil influence upon the morality of 

our country. This is a question of special interest 
to Negroes, since sports have played an important 
part in the racial progress of Negroes. 

The urge to win is a part of most sports. This 
urge to -win influences loyalties and traditions of 
schools and communities. The creation of condi- 
tions to make winning possible is a natural out- 
come of this urge. It is even natural for loyal 
supporters to wager on the chances of their favor- 
ite teams. According to our highly competitive 
way of life, there is nothing inherently wrong with 
honest competition to excel in the field of sports. 
The fact that undesirable outside influences have 
cast a shadow upon the reputation of sports should 
be considered in its true light. 

The professional gambler has engaged in fraud 
which is related to the fixing of the outcome of 
sports events. By influencing a few morally weak 
athletes the gambler has been able to defraud those 
whose wagers support professional gamblers. The 
number of athletes who have been a party to these 
frauds is insignificant in comparison to the millions 
of athletes over the country. Yet these few weak 
athletes have caused criticism of all sports. Box- 
ing, basketball and football have been called upon 
to defend their operations on their present scales. 
The public seems to infer a connection between 
highly financed development and fraud. The pub- 
lic has not considered that the professional gam- 
bler has reached into many other fields. The gam- 
bler’s influence upon athletes has not been propor- 
tionately greater than upon people in other walks 
of life. 

It is unfortunate, but it is only natural for Ne- 
gro athletes to be included in the shady side of the 
sports picture. Here again the number of morally 
weak Negro athletes is insignificant, compared to 
the whole number of Negro athletes. It is natural 
for some Negroes to be included in this group, 
however, since Negroes have become a dominant 


factor in sports. Negroes tend to travel all ave- 
nues of American life, the bad as well as the good. 

That sports should remain a wholesome moti- 
vating force for our way of life should be of great 
concern to Negroes. Sports have pioneered in de- 
mocracy. While the Negro played a relatively in- 
significant role in social, economic, political and 
educational pursuits, he was gradually finding a 
position of equality in sports. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this advance in sports motivated the 
improvement of conditions for Negroes in other 
areas. 

There also seems to be a direct connection be- 
tween the success of Negroes in sports and the suc- 
cess of these same Negroes in pursuits in later life. 
Both the leadership of sports in democracy and the 
character building aspects of sports should receive 
our special consideration. 

As early as the year 1889, W. T. S. Jackson 
and W. H. Lewis were outstanding players on the 
football team at Amherst. In 1892 Jackson also 
gained fame in track. Lewis at Harvard in 1892 
and 1893 became one of the famous Walter Camp 
All-American football stars. In later life, Jackson 
became an educator in Washington and was prin- 
cipal of M Street High School, which is now called 
Dunbar. Lewis gained great fame as the first Ne- 
gro to become assistant United States attorney- 
general. 

The pattern of opportunity in democratic prac- 
tice and success in later life prevailed for other 
Negroes in sports. While very little in the way of 
integration operated in other walks of American 
life of that day, J. F. Gregory was a member of the 
Amherst baseball team in 1898, Joseph Edward 
Trigg was a member of Syracuse varsity crew in 
1915, and Frederick (Fritz) Pollard was a football 
All-American at Brown in 1916. In later life, J. F. 
Gregory served as a prominent educator in Wash- 
ington, while J. E. Trigg became an outstanding 
medical doctor in the same city. 

There were many athletes mentioned in the 


book by Dr. Edwin Bancroft Henderson, The Ne- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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